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THE HIVE. 


By will Honepromb. 





Qualis apes estate nova per florea rura 
Exercet sub sole labor jrecscecercsssoeceoveess 
cevececsceesesesescececseseeeeCulm liguentia mella 
Stipant, et dulci distendant nectare cellas. 


VIRGIL. 


Our labour such, as when, from flow’r to flow’r, y | 
The srr, in newborn summer’s shining hour, 
The toil-sought essence sips, on busy wings, 
And to the uive, her nect’rous treasure brings. 
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did not give a full developement of our plan‘and of the 

extent of our connexions, in our first number. Although 

Will Honeycomb appears alone as the ostensible Editor, 

: yet he is supported behind the scene by a powerful con- 

federacy. ‘‘ The Club,” this day appears, as a body, before 

the public. A memoir of its members respectively and a 

particular delineation of their characters, will be given, 

. as soon as our biographer can collect the scattered mate- 
tials. 


: 
IN consequence of the narrowness of our limits, we 


A. 


THE CLUB. ——FOR THE HIVE. 


| _ Well, cousin Honeycomb,” said my uncle Jonathan 
: ‘Turnglebe, yeoman, “you are going to give us a literary 
paper for our Sunday’s amusement, I perceive. I hope you 
will give us something about farming and gardening and 
the like: for, said he, these are ancient and honorable 
employments.” 
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Yes, saidI, I am making an attempt, which, although 
hazardous, is yet worth making. However, before, I proceed 
farther I wish for the opinion of The Club. —But let us say a 
word of The Ciub.—Some fifteen months ago, on a visit to my 
uncle Jonathan ‘lurnglebe’s, who lives at a considerable dis- 
tance from this place, I met at his hospitable board 4 knot of 
intelligent gentiemen, “who,” said my uncle 1 in his curious 
style of introduction, ‘are all honest men. ’— Thisisapeculiar 
whim of my uncle’s. | He says it gives him very little sa- 
tisfaction on entering a company of strangers, to be told, 
this is Mr. such an one, and thatis Mr. such another ; 
“when, says he, I know not but lam amongst a gang of 
pick-pockets. If you can tell me they are “honest men” 
T want no other name.”—“This is my honest cousin, and 
these are all mv honest friends,” said he, and ‘then resu- 
med the conversation, in which he was eagerly engaged 
with the gentleman, who sat next him, Mr. Patrick 
N‘Gimcrack, on the construction and management of the 
Torpedo.—Amengst the gentlemen, whom I then met at 
mv uncle’s, was Francis Barrister, Esq. attorney at law, 
whom my uncle, who has read the classics calls “‘rara 
avis in terris,” a rare bird ; but, says he, in his emphatical 
manner, “he is a lawyer, and is yet an Aonest man.”—With 
this intelligent man, who was my elbow neighbour, I fell 
into conversation about The Club. ‘My friend Turnglebe, 
said he, calls it in his decisive manner, **The Club of intel- 
ligence:” our brother M‘Gimcrack, who is an enemy to 
words, will have it simply “t The Club.” “ But the truth 
is,” said my friend Francis Barrister in his own way, 
‘every one christens it to his own liking; so it is not 
pr to give it a misnomen. We are all,” continued 

, by way of explaining to me the design of their insti- 
tution: ‘‘we are allof different professions. And it is 
for the purposes of social intercourse, seasoned with 
mutual instruction, that we have formed this association. 
I have long been of opinion, that a clear and systematic 
knowledge of the arts and sciences cannot be gained by 
solitary study ; ; and it is impossible for one mind in its tem- 
porary career to obtain a practical, and in that way, an 
experimental knowledge of them all. Hence the necessity 
of associating ourselves with intelligent men, whose pro- 
fessions respectively lead them to a practical and thorough 
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knowledge of some one of them. A mind stored with 
the principles of science is a living spring of intelligence ; 
and, to dismiss my watery figure for a fiery one, col- 
loquial intercourse is like the collision of flint with steel ; 
many scintillations ot knowledge are elicited, which would 
otherwise have slept useless in their quarry. It is thus our 
friendly connexion affords us equal pleasure and profit.”— 
I parted from The Club with a lively recollection of the 
pleasure I received in it ;; which was doubtless heightened 
by the pleasing circumstance, that its intelligent members 
encouraged me in my project and pledged their wits to the 
support of “ THe Hive.” | B. 


FOR THE HIVE. 


THE MISANTHROPIST’S IMPRECATION, 


CURS’D be the world in every form ! 
Awake, awake, some vengeful storm! 
Let worlds on worlds to ruin whirl! 

Let hell o’er earth its terrors hurl! 

Let Heaven no more a blessing give ! 
Let misery seize on all, that live! 

Let man to man a traitor be, 

As every man has prov’d to me.—— 
Let sensibility’s warm sighs 

No more from human bosom rise! 

No more kind love let mortals know ; 
Let ten fold hate for hatred giow! 

Let each in green-eyd envy rage ; 

Let men for trifles vengeance wage !-—— 
Oh sensibility, thou child, 

That oft hast driven my temper wild ; 
Nurs’d near my heart; tho’ wrapt in charms, 
Pil dash thee from thy father’s arms !— 
Oh sensibility, thou bane ; 

That kill’st me with ecstatic pain! 

Away thy fatal, sweeten’d cup! 

I’ve drank its medication up ; 
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In every vein the poison thrills ! 
It madens me with tender ills ! 
Oh sensibility! thy pill, 

Tho’ gilt with joy, is sure to kill! 

Oh that the fates had made this self 
To hug and hang to cursed pelf ; 
Then poverty’s fell gripe had press’d 
Upon some other’s tend’rer breast ! 
Then had the wor/d, in stupid stare 
Gap’d at the tinse/ I should wear ! 


N. THe SolrtTaAtIRe. 





Mr. Will Honeycomd, near tux ntve. 
Sir, 

I have for a long time been troubled with the imper- 
tinence of a fellow, called K. He has the impudence to 
turn his bacé upon me; to set his arms a 4zmbo and place 
himself directly before me in public&. He not only thus ( y 
annoys me by his indecent position; but, by his unwieldy 
bulk and shapeless figure, eclipses me of that utility, 
which I should otherwise appear to possess. It is buta 
short time, since I have been able, by the help of the 
critics, in any tolerable degree, to reassume that ascen- 
dency, which I anciently enjoyed amongst that scientific 
people, the Romans.* Indeed, I only request your aid 
in accelerating his destruction, as he is already expelled *t 
by the academics, is not admitted in logic and is neglected 
by every eccentric and poetic genius. Ina word, it must 
be allowed, that, although an intermeddler in music&, he 
greatly disturbs the Aarmony of the republicé of letters ; 
and ought, like every other politick Jackanapes, to be 
kicked from the publicé. 

Accept, in conclusion, a pledge of the constant concur- 
rence of your complaisant servant in completing the con- 
tempt, which is characteristically due to that confounded 
cur. C. 


* Few instances of the use of K occcur in the Latin Jan- 
guage. 














THE HIVE: 
DESULTORY.——FOR THE HIVE. 
LITERARY PROPERTY. 


IT is not uncommon amongst a certain class of editors, 
to affect originality in every thing they present to the :pub- 
lic. ‘This ambition for originality, is by no means objec- 
tionable when accompained with genius to originate ; for 
it will then disdain those petty tricks of literary legerde- 
main, which constitute the great ambition of /ittle minds. 
To insert extracts from other papers in such an ambiguous 
manner, as that those, who have not previously seen them, 
will think them original, while those, who have, will not 
think them stolen; orto insert, as original, what they 
have slightly altered from others, is the greatest effort of 
their intellects. We shall endeavour so to distinguish our 
original from our selected matter, that our readers may 
trace as nearly, as possible, every article to its source. 





. EFFECTS OF AN ELEGANT STYLE. 


— 7 nothing so dangerous to morals and religion, 
as bad sentiments clothed in a fine style. ‘There are many 
books, the titles of which should never be mentioned in 
the hearing of youth, whose contents would be almost as 
fatal to their minds, as arsenic to their bodies. The fol- 
lowing fine sentiments on this subject are from the pen of 
Thomas Dermody in speaking of Otway, as a dramatic 
writer. 

‘** What shall I say of Otway ; the plaintive, the tender, 
the soul-distracting Otway: who, by some secret magic, 
can bid us atone moment pity and detest, scorn and ad- 
mire, and shed the sympathising tear over the fall of vice 
itself. ‘his is the skill, the fancy, the irresistable witchery 
of the poet, that elicits light from darkness; and averts 
the dazzled eye from deformity, by a soft insinuative en- 
chantment of verbal delusion. Take away sentiment and 
diction, pathetic expostulation and the voice of nature 
personified, how will the splendid fabric vanish ; and what 
shall we discover, but licentiousness and disgust beneath 
this veil of roses! Such are the charms of appropriate and 
energetic language.” 
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A RARE CHARACTER. 
The following epitaph, which is taken from a stone 
within a niche in the wall of a Mausoleum in Lorp Cos- 
HAM’s garden (at Stowe, England) contains much wit and 
no small degree of satire on the human character. 


TO 


The memory of 
SIGNIOR FIDO: 


AN Italian of good extraction, 
Who came to England, | 
Not to dite us, like most of his countrymen, , 
But to gain an honest livelihood. 
He Aunted not after fame ; 
Yet acquired it. 
Regardless of the praise of his friends, 
But most sensible of their love. 
Tho’ he lived among the great, 
He neither learned nor flattered any vice. 
He was no Bigot ; t 
Tho’ he doubted of none of the thirty-nine , 
Articles : 
And, if to follow Nature, 
And to respect the laws of Society, 
Be philosophy, 
He was a perfect philosopher, 
A farthful friend, 
An agreeable companion, “Te 
A loving husband, 
And, tho’ an Italian, 
Was distinguished by a numerous offspring ; 
All which he lived to see take good courses. 
In his old age he retired 
To the house of a clergyman in the country, 
Where he finished his earthly race, 
And died an honor and example to the whole species. 
Reader, 
This stone is guiltless of flattery ; 
For he, to whom it was inscribed, 
Was not a MAN, 


But aGREY HOUND. 
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FOR THE HIVE. 


THE classical reader will recognize the elegance of 
Horace in the following beautiful ode. 

As a satirist, his style has not that indignant nerve and 
angry vigor, which ever characterizes one, who detests 
those vices, which he condemns. ‘The fact is, it was all 
one to him, whether, in the language of lord Lyttleton, 
“he wrote a bawdy song and laughed at it, ” to please his 
patron ; or condemned in feeble lines those vices, of which 
he, more perhaps than any other, was guilty. His ‘“* Ars 
poetica” is, however, a masterpiece,and many of his odes 
are unrivaled. 


ODE. 


Exegi monumentum ere perennius, 
Regalique situ pyramidum altius : 

Quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens 
Possit diruere, aut innumerabilis 
Annorum series, et fuga temporum. 

Non omnis moriar; multaque pars mei 
Vitabit Libitinam: usque ego postera 
Crescam laude recens; dum Capitolium 
Scandet cum tacita virgine pontifex. 
Dicar, qua violens obstrepit Aufidus, 

Et qua pauper aque Daunus agrestium 
Regnavit populorum, ex humili potens, 
Princeps Holium carmen ad Italos 
Deduxisse modos. Sume superbiam 
Quesitam meritis, et mihi Delphica 
Lauro cinge volens, Melpomene, comam. 


The lines, which follow, as a sort of imitation, are in- 
deed more extravagant, than the original. But when con- 
sidered as an offering to vanity and self-complacency, such 
as Horace’s, they may: pass for moderate ones. 


IMITATION. 


My verse for me shall justly claim 

A bright eternity of fame. 
- Th’ Egyptian spires, that proudly rise 
In threat’ning points to meet the skies ; 
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That crushing storms and time defy, 
On winds, in mouldering dust shail fly 
While yet my praise on every breath 
Shall even rescue me from death. 
My fame shall rise in fleeting time, 
And ever bloom in fairest prime. 
Where’er the sun shall dart a ray, 
Or rivers roll their floods away, 
Or man resides in rustic state, 
Ken there my fame shall not abate : 
I, who first taught the Grecian Muse 
Th’ unpolish’d Roman verse to use : 
To me, then, Muse of tragic song, 
Grant, that the Delphic wreaths belong. 
N. GaRRET. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“‘ The Bee,” we believe to be only a drone: he can, there- 
fore, have no place in our “ Hive.” 

‘“* Pindfr” seems to have put himself ina mighty poetic 
fume: his production is merely “ prose run mad.” 


Letter to the Editor. 


“« Mr. Editor, pray tell us who you are. 
INQUISITIVE.” 
Answer. 
‘Mr. Inquisitive, I have the honor to be your obedient, 


WILL, SAT COME. 





THE H IVE, will be issued on the morning of Saruriley, 
in each week, and forwarded to subscribers at $2 per annum; 
payable, one half at the expiration of stx months and the 
remainder at the end of the year. Should payment be delayed 
beyond the times above specified, 25 cents will be added to the 
sum. Agents will be appointed at such places, as will best 
accommodate distant subscribers. Subscriptions will be received 
in Lancaster, at the post-office and at the office of The Hive, in 
East King-street ; at either of which places communications 
may be lejt. 

Our distant Jriends are desired to be vigorous in their 
exertions and early in their returns. 
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WILLIAM GREEReew-ePRINTER. 
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